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like Paine and Godwin. It is true that he was made a citizen of
France in 17923 but so were Washington and Wilberforce. The
changes in France appealed to him as offering an opportunity
for his rational legal reform; other considerations were of little
moment. In his letter of thanks for the honour of citizenship
he wrote: el should deem it a fair consequence of my being a
royalist in London that I should become a republican in Paris.
Thus doing, I should alike respect the rights and follow the
example of my sovereign who, while an Anglican in England,
is a Presbyterian in Scotland and a Lutheran in Hanover.'

Thus Bentham looked upon the stage as set and the material
as ready to be worked upon. The tortuosities of metaphysics,
considerations of tradition, climate, character, ethical and legal
practice were to be unravelled by the application of a simple
rule. It is not very clear where he discovered the principle of
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. He tells us that
Priestley's Essay on Government suggested the phrase to him. 6At
the sight of it, I cried out like Archimedes as it were in an
inward ecstasy, .Eiy^/ca!' It was to be found in the works of
Hutcheson and Beccaria, both of whom he had studied. In fact,-
it was the epigrammatic turn of the phrase rather than its
meaning which could lay any claim to novelty. That as many
people as possible should be made as happy as possible is the
subjective end of the Christian religion. It is obviously the
implied major premise of all reform in the Christian West.
All depends upon the meaning of the word happiness. Bentham
interpreted it in a special way. 'Happiness' meant pleasure,
'greatest' was understood quantitatively and 'number' repre-
sented arithmetical units instead of Jiving human beings. View-
ing, therefore, the citizens of the State as a number of units,
law should allot as many doses of pleasure as possible to that
number of units which would allow of the maximum quantity
of pleasure being experienced in the State. Pleasure is not an
absolute, it is relative to pain: the more pleasure the less pain, the
more pain the less pleasure. Thus it is possible that the punish-
ment of a criminal whose life causes much pain to others will
be justified by the amount of pleasure which that punishment